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Plan-ttorial . , ‘ 


The Semantics of Decentralization 

“Every once in a while someone comes out with the statement that decen- 
tralization is a nonsensical notion, a mirage. According to this view, what 
passes for decentralization (usually in our terms, diffusion) is simply the result 
of urban growth. The tallacy of this argument is clear. The existence of 
decentralization is a separate question from that of its causes, contributing 
factors, or antecedents. To be sure, it often would be significant to know or 
at least to be able to estimate what phases and amounts of industrial diffusion 
are linked primarily to urban growth and what are influenced strongly by 
other factors—congestion, transportation facilities, living conditions, public 
policies, etc. We are now very much in the dark on questions of this kind but 
further studies could shed considerable light on them. The point here, how- 
ever, is that the fact of decentralization or diffusion, by our or almost any 
other definition, should not be confused with the factors that accompany and 
precede it or, in everyday terms, cause it.” 

The above passage appears on Page 210 of the recently published treatise 
“The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment” (see In Print). This excerpt 
refers to the author’s discussion of the difficulties in defining “decentralization.” 





A Condition or a Description? 

Let us examine what its author actually says—take the statement “the ex- 
istence of decentralization is a separate question from that of its causes, contrib- 
uting factors, or antecedents.’ Is decentralization a state of affairs or a descrip- 
tion of what takes place? 

The word “decentralization” means a distribution among more places, a 
moving away from a centralization. So how can we know if we have decen- 
tralization without looking into its antecedents? 

Decentralization and diffusion are not the same. Diffusion is an outward 
spread. If movement out from the center is to be the criterion for “decen- 
tralization” we have to know the antecedents of the move. Our growing 
cities have been decentralizing from the moment of their founding. We have 
cnly to look at the small, static farm community to find the truth of this 
statement. As a matter of fact, I was born in one—population 500, then and 
now. There has been no growth, no diffusion, no decentralization. We know 
that there has been no decentralization because we can compare it with its 
“antecedents” as well as the causes and contributing factors. 


What Is Happening 

In our opinion “decentralization” is not a word that describes what is hap- 
pening in our cities. When used as a description of things taking place “de- 
centralization” is not valid. 

Our early history records the fact that only 20 people out of every 100 
lived in the urban areas and the rural areas predominated. Now the situation 
is nearly reversed. In addition, the total population figure has increased by 
some 5000 per cent. Urban growth is taking place. We could be erudite and 
call this growth “nucleation” but we would rather say “growth.” In other 
words, the population has “centralized” to the tune of about 100,000,000 people. 

In this happening, there were two ways for the growth to take place—(1) 
to go up in the air or (2) to spread out horizontally. During any period set, 
we have done both within the ability of physical and economic limitations. 

It would seem obvious that the bulk of this growth would be accommodated 
at the periphery of the areas already urbanized. And this is exactly what is 
happening. To call this growth decentralization, diffusion or disintegration is 
to confuse and to complicate further our view of what is taking place. 


Urban Growth Is Relative 

In the Middle Ages workshops were often located in the artisans’ homes. Was 
this decentralization? Factories and stores in all periods of history have been 
found in areas out from the urban center. 

So it seems to us that the phenomenon of urban growth and development is 
relative and not absolute. Our thinking on the condition can be much more 
accurate if it is not clouded with highsounding technical phrases that confuse 
rather than clarify. M.S.W. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 

COUNCIL FALL PLAN 

ANALYSIS SESSION IN 
BALTIMORE 


Baltimore will be the scene for the 
fall meeting of the Community Build- 
ers’ Council and for its plan analysis 
seminar. During that time U. L. I. 
Sustaining Members participating in 
the Council’s activities will see 
Roland Park and Homeland, two of 
Baltimore’s illustrations of outstand- 
ing residential communities. The plan 
analysis sessions will provide members 
the opportunity for a panel discussion 
of subdivision and shopping center de- 
velopment problems and projects. 


The Meeting Schedule 


As is customary, Council members 
will meet in executive session on the 
day preceding the general meeting. 
This session will take place on Wed- 
nesday, September 30. The next day, 
October lst, will be devoted to the 
tour of Baltimore’s residential com- 
munities and shopping center develop- 
ments. This inspection will be fol- 
lowed by two days of analysis of plans 
to be presented by sustaining members 
affiliated with the Council. All meet- 
ings will be held at the Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel. 


Early Reservations Urged 


Details of the program have been 
sent to sustaining members. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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MOBILITY— A NEW ASPECT OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


By Richard D. Duke 
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Mobility by trailer is the new aspect 
of community life described by this 
essay. The fact that Americans are 
taking to life in a trailer is apt to escape 
attention. But when it is known that 
an estimated 1,850,000 people—about 
as many as live in Detroit—now call a 
trailer home, we realize that we have 
a new interpretaticn of community 
living. 

There are about 650,000 trailers in 
use. Before World War II, less than 
100,000 trailers were used as residences. 
Last year, factories prceduced about 
83,000 of these mobile units, or 25 per- 
cent more than the 67,000 made in 1951. 
Before the war, the industry had a 
comparatively good year if more ‘than 
15,000 units were sold. Besides their 
rising popularity, trailers are also get- 





Growth of the Trailer Industry 


“The sixth largest city in the United 
States is on wheels!”” Almost the popu- 
lation of Detroit lives in trailers! ! 
Community life in a city as large as 
Detroit is complicated by its problems; 
hut when the city is not stationary, 
under constant chenge, and growing 
rapidly, normal community problems 
are greatly magnified. 

In less than fifty years the trailer 
industry has developed from portable 
tents or “caravans”- in England, 
through the crises of two world wars, 
and has emerged as big business—a 
trailer population of 1,800,000 people 
with an annual rate of growth of 
200,000 persons.* 

One of the nation’s youngest and 
most spectacular incustries received its 
start through the ingenuity of early 
campers. To avoid breaking camp daily, 
Arthur G. Sherman developed a port- 
able tent for vacations. The facts are 
vague about the early growth; but with 
the advent of World War I, the struc- 
ture of trailers had developed from 
light canvas to a more durable wooden 
tvpe. However, these were still shy 
ci most of the conveniences of modern 


1 Christy Borth, “Rolling Homes Gather No 
Mortgages,"’ Reader’s Digest, vol. 61 (October, 
1952), p. 61. 

2 t0td., p.. G2... 

; Homes for tke Mobile Population, Trailer 
Coach Manufacturers Association, Chicago 
(October, 1951), p. 1 
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Editor’s Note 


ting more nearly like compact houses. 
Practically all are now made with com- 
plete bathrooms, ccmpared with no 
more than 10 percent three years ago. 
They contain a widening array of 
household appliances from air-condi- 
tioners to garbage disposal units. Some 
even boast two bedrooms. 

These improvements transform the 
trailer from its lowly beginning as a 
piece of touring paraphernalia into a 
new realm cf mobile hsuse. This char- 
acteristic appeals to growing numbers 
of people, such as retired couples, 
short-term workers at defense plants 
and military personnel. (The im- 
proved trailer also suggests itself for 
use as temporary or emergency hous- 
ing.) The trend toward trailer living 
continues, too, despite a more plentiful 


living. In 1930 Sherman started his 
first trailer factory in Detroit during 
the depression. This first year the 
industry’s total sales amounted to 
$1,300,000. By 1936-7 there were ap- 
proximately 400 manufacturers and 
their retail sales had climbed _ to 
$17,000,000.° 

The depression immediately pre- 
ceeding World War II and the war 
itself substantially reduced the indus- 
try. The.weaker firms dropped out 
due to bad business cecnditions. The 
searcity of labor and materials through 
1945 further enccuraged the decline of 
the industry to slightly more than 150 
firms in 1951. 

In 1950 the retail sales grossed 
$216,000,000 and a $20,000,000 increase 
was estimated for 1951. This total was 
greater than the sales from stationary 
pretabricated homes for that year. 

The outstanding growth of the indus- 
try in the last twenty-one years has 
not been subsidized—the manufacturers 
neither asked for nor received govern- 
mental House trailers are 
probably “the best example of success- 
ful, low-cost, unsubsidized prefabri- 
cated housing’’*—successful in that 
individual needs are satisfied by con- 
siderable diversity in size of homes, 


favors. 


t Borth, op. cit., p. 62. 

“Homes for the Mobile Population, op. 
ee 

sé Ibid., p. 2 


housing supply. Life in a trailer by 
pure preference gives rise to problems 
for communities. This essay points out 
some of the elements of those problems. 

Last year at this time UrBAN LAND 
published, on behalf of the J. C. Nichols 
Foundation, the prize winning essay in 
the Foundation’s first annual award 
contest. As before, the general sub- 
ject for the contest was “The Improve- 
ment and Development of Community 
Life in the United States.” Sponsor 
for the 1953 competition was Michigan 
State College. Other winners in this 
year’s series of awards were announced 
in the June issue of UrBAN LAND on 
behalf of the sponsors and for the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation by Richard J. 
Seltzer, chairman of ULI’s Foundation 
Committee. 





equipment available, and arrangements 
of furnishings. Their low cost is shown 
by the fact that a completely furnished 
home may be purchased for $2,800 to 
$7,500. 


Evidence of the Problem 


There is no doubt that this revolu- 
tionary type cf home, produced in 
such large quantities, has and still is 
creating problems. Because of its very 
nature it was not covered by existing 
laws. Building regulations did not 
epply and automotive regulations were 
useless. Originally, trailers were han- 
dled under existing laws or completely 
ignored. But as they increased in num- 
ber, the problems were multiplied and 
various communities tried different 
methods of treating these difficulties. 
The law process did not keep pace with 
the accelerating problems caused by 
the rapidly increasing numbers of 
trailer homes. In many cases this sit- 
uation still exists. 

The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers was one of the first groups 
to recognize problems created by 
trailers and trailer parks in their re- 
lation to the community. In 1937 they 
published a report on “Tourists and 
Trailer Camp Regulations” followed in 
1941 by “Automobile Trailer and Tour- 
ist Camps.” In these publications they 
show that the original problems have 
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grown in extent and magnitude. The 
first report presented the original prob- 


lems. The second proved that the 
problems in 1941 were much greater 
than those brought out previously. 


Because the industry has increased to 
over ten times its first size since the 
second writing, obviously both reports 
are obsolete. 

Because of the novelty, nature, and 
recent advent of trailers and trailer 
camps, there is a resultant lack of au- 
thoritative material, and communities 
have been seriously handicapped in 
their attempt to find a solution to this 
ever-growing problem.‘ 


“This recent innovation, which has 
been and is still so perturbing to 
state and local governments 1S 
somewhat like a miniature house 
for mature people which does 
not rest upon a foundation, but 
which rests upon wheels with no 
fixed situs Further, this no- 
madic domicile is inhabited and 
occupied by an owner who has in 
manv cases no fixed and taxable 
residence, nor any civic or state 
ties, yet he has the benefit wher- 
ever he goes of the health, police, 
schools, highways, and other gov- 
ernmental and public facilities 
provided by and for the taxpayers 
of that particular jurisdiction.* 
Some of the particular problems that 
will be taken up in greater detail are: 
(1) Taxation; (2) Public services, a. 
Health, b. Police, c. Fire, d. Mail; (3) 
Education: (4) Zoning; (5) Trailer 
park operation. 


Trailer Coach Population 


Since “trailerites” form a community, 
perhaps it is best to first study the 
occupants of trailers, just as you study 
a permanent community—their back- 
grounds, their incomes, their occupa- 
tions, their family life. Before we can 
determine how to improve the situation, 
we must decide their needs; we must 
find the justification for a mobile life. 

“Trailerites’ come from all waiks of 
life. In the recent past, before the 
house trailer developed into the com- 
plete home of today, the “trailerites” 
were often not of the best character. 
There were frequent scandals involving 
corrupt morals. The coarse side of life 
was present in many trailer parks. Be- 
cause of this, ‘“trailerites” are still held 
in low opinion by the general public. 

Today the trailer population is a 
heterogeneous group consisting of day 
laborers, army officers, college students, 
retired folk, enlisted men, specialists, 
all living side by side. Coming from 





7 Meet Your Neighbors From the Trailer 
Park, Trailer Coach Association, Los Angeles, 
Bee 
: 8 Charles S. Rhyne, Automobile Trailer and 
Tourist Camps, National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, Washington, D. C., 1941, p. 3 
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all walks of life, having all types of 
jobs and positions, ‘“‘trailerites” aver- 
age almost $1,000 more income per year 
than the average family.” 

Thirty-nine percent of trailer dwell- 
ers have children.'” Most of these are 
below age. Because of the 
cramped quarters existing in trailers, 
most families with children find larger, 
more permanent quarters before their 
children reach school age. 

Critics decry trailerites as “deplor- 
able evidence of the rootlessness of the 
American people.”!! If this can be sub- 
stantiated, the law-making 
cities can legislate against trailers on 
the grounds of protecting the health, 
morals, and welfare of the 
public. 

Approximately one half of today’s 
“trailerites” are using their homes as 
temporary housing. They would prefer 
to settle in a permanent home of their 
own, but today’s housing industry can- 
not supply them, of a decent quality 
at a price they can afford. They have 
a choice of the house trailer, small but 
modern, or quarters in blighted condi- 
tions. When decent housing is avail- 
able, approximately one half the trailer 
population will move out of trailers.!" 

About one third of the “trailerites” 
are classified as having mobile occupa- 
tions. For a number of years United 
States has suffered economically be- 
cause of the immobility of labor.!* 
Men had to leave their families and 
live a rugged life as they followed their 
job because communities could not 
meet the seasonal demand for the 
housing of migratory workers.!4 To- 
day many men own trailers—increas- 
ing their standard of living since it 
gives them the dignity they deserve. 

Approximately 15 percent of “trail- 
erites” are retired individuals. Reasons 
of health combined with economic 
reasons bring them into the trailer 
clan.16 

Ironically, an industry that developed 
from temporary homes for vacation 
periods is no longer used to any extent 
for this purpose. Less than 1 percent 
of today’s “trailerites” are vacationists. 

These statistics throw some light on 
the trailer problem. It is clear that 
we are dealing with the average 
American citizen who has been forced 
into this category of “trailerites” by 

*H. H. Martin, “Don't Call Them Traile: 
Trash,” Saturday Evening Post, vol. 225, (Au- 
gust 2, 1952), p. 85. 

10 “Trailer Facts,’ American Magazine, vol 
154 (July, 1952), p. 86 

11 Borth, op. cit., p. 64. 

12 P. A. Randall and R. L. Strelitz, ‘Trailer 
Coach Industry Survey for the Year 1950,” 
Housing Research, (Spring, 1952), p. 15 

13 Rhyne, op. cit., p. 3 

14 Warren L. Miller, ‘‘Trailerites for Profit.’ 
Trailer Topics Magazine, vol. 15 (January, 
1951), p. 16 


15 R. Sunderland, “Long Range Planning.’ 
American Home, vol. 39 (March, 1948), p. 96 


school 


bodies of 


general 


social and economic reasons. The prob- 
lems are not those of the vacationist. 
but those of any permanent community 
complicated due to the unique mobility 
of this group. 

Education 


In spite of the conditions under which 
many trailer families are forced to live. 
they are a stable group. A recent sur- 
vey shows that the divorce rate is 
lower among them; and their health. 
as well as their children’s health, is 
better than the average family’s. De- 
linquency among children is much less 
than that in slum areas. It is difficult 
to do exacting research on a mobile 
population, but school statistics show 
that there is less truancy among chil- 
dren from trailers.!4 

As job opportunities call the family 
to another location, the children must 
move from one school to another. This 
is frequently the source for school 
board difficulties. Occasionally they 
have no warning, no chance to prepare 
for these children. Areas with poor 
school facilities may be placed under 
a strain if a large influx of military, 
defense, or construction 
vades the area. 


workers in- 


Urban Environment 


The urban environment of. trailer 
people changes frequently if they have 
mobile occupations. Educational ex- 
periences—good and bad—are obtained 
by these individuals’ contacts with 
many American cities. Stationary 
“trailerites” create a different problem. 
Frequently they are forced to live out- 
side of municipalities. Parks are often 
banned from communities or deliber- 
ately set up in adjoining counties to 
evade regulations and_ restrictions. 
Often trailer parks are forced into the 
more undesirable locations in the com- 
munity, into blighted or near blight 
areas, or into an area which is con- 
ducive to blight—between railroads 
and highways, etc. 

Trailer slums are often caused by 
“squatters” who are individuals that 
park on unattended land and do not 
move.!* Usually they live in deterio- 
rating units with no sanitary facilities. 


Emergency Housing 


Temporary, portable houses form 
temporary villages which are rapidly 
built and rapidly dispersed. They form 
a solution to a number of Govern- 
ment’s problems. Government has a 
large demand for temporary housing, 
and they find satisfactory house trailers 
16 Robert Yaller, “Children Love Traile 
Life,"’ Trailer Topics Magazine, vol. 12 (Octo- 
ber, 1948), p. 12. 


17 J. Hohler, ‘‘People in Trailers,” 


Life, vol 
25 (December 13, 1948), p. 18. 
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can be produced with one seventh to 
one tenth the amount of critical ma- 
terial needed for the average temporary 
dwelling unit.‘ This gives the Gov- 
ernment a portable city—one that due 
to “its low cost, minimum use of criti- 
cal materials and speed of construction 
and movement to its ultimate location” 
is particularly adaptable to form a 
wartime community.!” 

Many of these wartime trailers were 
declared surplus afier World War II 
and found their way into civilian use. 
Universities throughout the nation each 
had and some still have their trailer 
villages. Because of the severe short- 
age of housing immediately after the 
war, universities were turning down 
many students due to lack of facilities. 
Married students were hardest hit. This 


resulted, among o things, in the 
trailer villages of today. Many of 


these trailer villages are poor examples 
of community life. Often they do not 
have inside toilet facilities, and many 
of them are extremely depressing. One 
such trailer park is located on the 
campus of Michigan State College and 
is soon to be replaced with modern, 
permanent housing. Originally in- 
tended for a duration of five years, the 
trailer village is in a state of poor 
repair. The buildings and grounds are 
sadly neglected because of high mainte- 
nance costs. 


Trailer Parks 


Many public trailer parks of today 
are poor at best. The trend, however, 
is for more and better trailer parks. 


The unsightly camp of the past is 
slowly giving way to the modern 
trailer park which can become an 


asset to the community.°” 

Approximately 90 percent of all 
trailers being produced today are 
equipped with toilets and showers and, 
therefore, must be parked where there 
are suitable water and sewerage fa- 
cilities. 

There are about 7,500 trailer parks in 
existance today which constitutes an 
investment of $150,000,000. These parks 
accommodate from a few to 
hundred trailers. 

If properly operated; these parks are 
expensive. Trailer Coach Manufac- 
turers Association has a special archi- 
tectural committee to help operators 
plan their parks systematically. Any- 
one with less than $50,000 to invest is 
discouraged.-! 

If well planned, a modern trailer 
park is similar to a pleasant suburban 


several 





1s Borth, op. cit., p. 63. 

19 Trailer Industry to Provide Housing in 
National Emergency,” Trailer Topics Maga- 
zine, vol. 15 (February, 1951), p. 38 

20 Meet Your Neighbors, op. cit., p. 1 

21 Borth, op. cit., p. 64. 
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town.?2 The operator must pay from 
$500 to $700 for each parking space by 
the time he has graded, landscaped, and 
supplied water and sewerage facilities 
and roads. 

A good park should have community 
buildings, laundry facilities, and recre- 
ation facilities. This is extremely im- 
portant. ‘Trailerites’” are cramped for 
space; and if the trailer park does not 
include enough recreational aids, the 
residents will encroach on community 
facilities causing further problems to 
the urban residents. 

The Federal Government has issued 
a set of recommended standards for 
trailer parks’ construction and opera- 
tion. These serve not only as a guide 
to the builders, but also for communi- 
ties which may enact legislation gov- 
erning trailer courts. In its ‘“Recom- 
mended Standards for Trailer Courts” 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
warns: 


“Properly-developed trailer courts 
can provide good temporary hous- 
ing to meet emergency needs, with- 
out interfering with the sound, 
long-term growth of an area. In 
the stress of an emergency, how- 
ever, there may be a tendency for 
trailer courts to develop planlessly 
and without regard for community 
interests. When this occurs, sub- 
standard living conditions result 
with harm to the trailer occupants, 
the community, and the defense 


program.”=3 


t goes without saying that it is for the 
betterment of all concerned if regula- 
tions are in effect and enforced. 

Several groups have proposed model 
ordinances for trailer parks. Two of 
these worthy of note are the “Model 
Ordinance of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers” and the “Sug- 
gested Model Ordinance Regulating 
Trailer Coach Parks” prepared by 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. These both cover similar mate- 
rial. The Trailer Coach Manufacturers 
Association’s ordinance was prepared 
in 1951, ten years after the ordinance 
of the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers. It was written by Barnet 
Hodes, former president of the Na- 
tionel Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. Its major headings include: 
(1) Definitions; (2) License, a. Fees, 
b. Application, c. Revocation, d. Post- 
ing; (3) Trailer Coach Park Plan; (4) 
Location; (5) Sanitation, a. Water, b. 
Sewerage, c. Refuse, d. Garbage, e. 
Laundry; (6) Fire protection; (7) Pets 
and animals; (8) Registration and 
supervision; (9) Separability of pro- 
visions; (10) Penalty. 

“22 Ibid., p. 64 

23 Recommended Standards for 


Courts, Housing and Home Finance 
1952, p. iii 


Trailer 
Agency 


One of the universal 
trailer ordinances pertains to the 
matter of health. All communities, ex- 
cept those which exclude trailers com- 
pletely, are found to have provisions 
concerning health.-+ In general, these 
ordinances stress taxation, cleanliness, 
orderliness, proper records, and mini- 
mum standards for decent living. Some 
of the ordinances advocated a 
limited length of stay in any one loca- 
tion. It was felt that trailers were not 
fit for permanent living and the legis- 
lation 


provisions in 


older 


was to prevent trailers from 
Xecoming permanent homes. Efforts 
are being made tcday to keep all 


trailers in parks. This makes super- 
vision much more efficient and less 
costly. 

In 1941 the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers stated that 
trailers and their parking was “one of 


the outstanding municipal problems of 
the day” and with the industry ten 
times larger now the problems have, 
consequently, multiplied. 

Trailer parks are goed business. The 
question of municipally owned courts 
has been much debated. Many towns 
have them. One town in 
offers free accommodations to tourists 
as an inducement for 


Georgia 


increased trade. 


Trailer Parks and the Community 


Surveys indicate that trailer families 
spend an average of $62 pe 
their communities.-° The 
Division of Housing estimates that 
there are about 100,000 families in 
railers in this state with a combined 
purchasing power of abcut $450,000,000 
a year.-" 


week in 
California 


This is a boost for communi- 
ties at a time when housing shortages 
stop normal growth. 

Obviously from the above material, 
trailers do exist, in large numbers and 
in an ever-increasing ratio. Some of 
the specific problems now facing the 
community due to trailers will be dis- 
cussed. 


Taxation and Education 


One of the main objections to “trail- 
erites” has been and is today the diffi- 
culty in taxaticn. Local people argue 
that trailers don’t pay their way. They 
claim that the local trailer parks are a 
liability to the community. 

The “trailerite” 
rents 
increase in 


has a unique ability 
and taxes The large 
“trailerites” has seriously 
affected our government services.-* As 


24 ‘House Trailer Regulation,” The A 


to evade 


can Municipal Association, 1941, p. 7 
25 Letter to Trailer Coact Manutactuie 
Association from Oak Adams, Field Repre- 


sentative, regarding trailer 
in Vernen, Connecticut 

26 Homes for the Mobile Population, op. ¢ 
p. 1 

“7 Rhyne, op. cit., p. 15 
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long as “trailerites” are lightly taxed 
the incentive exists to give up homes 
and move into a trailer park. 

Due to a serious lack of information, 
it cannot be definitely stated that 
trailers do or do not pay their own 
way Some argue that “trailerites” 
may not pay their share but they pay 
considerably more than blighted resi- 
dential housing. The trailer people 
stanchly defend themselves. They 
claim that when communities tax in 
an enlightened manner, trailers more 
than pay their own way. 

School boards are the first to com- 
plain. Often trailers coming in large 
numbers produce a_ strain on local 
facilities. The usual procedure is for 
communities to make trailer children 
pay an extra tuition fee. “Trailerites” 
object violently. They claim this is 
unfair, and in several instances have 
proven with records that trailers were 
actually paying more per child than 
the average local residents. Milford, 
Connecticut and Vernon, Connecticut, 
are two towns that have shown this to 
be true.-* 

Minnesota and Massachusetts have 
recently passed laws, and Missouri and 
Kentucky have similar laws under con- 
sideration “trailerites” pay 
taxes on a monthly basis in the follow- 
ing manner: 


whereby 


“Permits are granted to trailer 
coach parks complying with rigid 
sanitary regulations to operate and 
a fee is charged for such permits. 
In addition, each occupied trailer 
coach lot is charged a fee of $3.00 
per month (in Minnesota it is 
$1.50) which the park operator 
adds to his rent bill and collects 
with the rent each month. his 
$3.00 per month per occupied space 
is then paid by the park operato1 
to the Governing Body under which 
he operates and this Governing 
Body pays 75 percent of the sums 
collected to the school district 
where the students from the park 
attend school, the remaining 25 
percent to be retained by the local 
treasurer... .-” 


A variation of this should work in most 


locations. 
Sanitation 


Health Departments have consistently 
worked for improvement of trailer 
parks. In the past there was much 
uncleanliness associated with trailer 
living. Only recently have modern fa- 
cilities been included with trailers. 
Before trailers included toilets and 
washing facilities, a trailer park had to 
include these. Health departments 
have kept these facilities under rather 
strict supervision. Today health de- 
"BS The 
1952. 


24 Letter to Trailer 
Association, op. cit 


Rockville Leader, Septembe: 18 
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partments are anxious for uniform 
ordinances covering trailer coach parks. 
Subsequently, will not be 
able to dodge effective laws by moving 
over a community boundary line and 
the health department will be better 
able to cope with trailers. 


operators 


Police and Fire Protection 


Police departments have a continual 
worry with the registration of these 
vehicles and their occupants. By proper 
methods of park operation, the police 
administrative work can be greatly 
reduced. 

Only recently have trailers been 
made of fire resistant materials. Often 
they were of plywood, the heating was 
done by kerosene; consequently, the 
fire hazard was great. Today trailers 
are being manufactured of more fire 
resistant materials with a metal shell. 
Cooking is done by electricity or liqui- 
fied petroleum Kerosene stoves 
are used for heating purposes. This 
has greatly reduced the fire hazard, and 
although there has been little damage 
to trailers by fire, the municipal fire 
departments must keep severe regula- 
tions for park operators to follow. In 
many cities each trailer must be within 
a specified distance from a fire hydrant, 
usually between two and four hundred 
feet. In general, fire departments de- 
sire uniform laws governing fire regu- 
lations in trailer parks. 


gas. 


Mail Service 


Mail service to “trailerites” in parks 
can be extremely difficult if parks are 
not efficiently operated. Because of 
the nature of a park, public boxes must 
be installed and this invites improper 
handling of the mail with ensuing 
damage or loss of property. 


Social Aspects 

Because of the bad reputation of 
trailers in the past, much social pres- 
sure is brought to bear against them. 
People recall the eyesores of the past 
and agitate for the exclusion of trailer 
parks. 

The vested interests of a community 
object to trailers. The hotel and real 
estate people often claim to be injured 
by trailer courts. Hotels declare a re- 

uction in tourist business while real 
estate people claim land values depre- 
ciate in the vicinity of a trailer camp. 

There are both economic and social 
advantages in trailer parks, according 
to some observers. Professor Cogwell, 
a noted sociologist, has stated that there 
are many family benefits, both mental 
and physical to be derived from living 
in trailers. 

Municipally owned trailer parks are 
a source of revenue for towns. A well- 


managed trailer coach park can pro- 
duce the proper return on an invest- 
ment.3X) A city could gain multipl 
benefits from operation of its own 
parks. It would have direct supervi- 
sion of all “trailerites.” This would 
enable health and fire ordinances to b: 
enforced more readily. There would 
be no excuse for a community trailer 
park to become a blighted eyesore. 
Some are very pleasant and if prcepe. 
facilities were provided for the needs 
of the inhabitants, the city could 
relieve congestion in other municipal 
areas. 

The buying power of “trailerites” is 
high. Most “trailerites” have more of 
the modern conveniences than the av- 
erage home owner. This can serve as 
an economic boost for the community. 

The trailer park may prove to be the 
logical place to rehouse slum dwellers 
while rehabilitation is taking place. 
Most city ordinances permitting re- 
habilitation require that temporary 
housing of a quality as gocd or better 
than existing quarters be supplied to 
the evacuees. The modern house 
trailer is far superior to the slum 
dwelling. While modern, low-cost 
housing is being built, families of the 
lower economic brackets could live in 
trailers. Rehabilitation is usually in 
accordance with a master plan. One 
area after another is rehabilitated, 
leaving a possibility for a rotation sys- 
tem to be set up. Thus, the cost of 
the trailers could be amortized over a 
period of years. 


Municipal Treatment of the Problem 


have used a number of 
methods in dealing with the trailer 
problem. Some have ignored them, 
handling the situation as well as pos- 
sible under existing laws: some have 
taken intolerant views and excluded 
them from the town limits—not solv- 
ing but evading the issue; and, a third 
and growing group has tried to solvc 
its problems to the best of its ability 
but is suffering from a lack of know]l- 
edge of the problem. 

Many places have used the negative 
approach to trailers in the past. In 
1941 the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers stated that to ‘“dis- 
courage the use of the trailer as a 
permanent home... has been the most 
widely adopted practice, and the only 
reasonable one in view of the recogni- 
tion of health, sanitation and othe: 
problems created by the living oi 
human beings in such cramped quar- 
ters,”’31 


Cities 


30 The New Trailer Park 
Their Significance, Trailei 
turers Report. 

31 Rhyne, op cit., p. 13 
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Since this has been stated, trailers 

ive had a severe change in living 
jualities, and they have been proven 
to answer a useful purpose. Cities 

ust face the problem and _ avoid 
lums—not force slums into adjacent 
areas. 

Often “these ordinances not only un- 
ustly invade the private rights of citi- 
vens living in trailer camps, but also 
ecpardize investments of thousands of 
dollars which a business man puts into 
i trailer park.”®2 It is suspected that 
unjust ordinances are forced 
through by vested interests and bitter 
citizens. Enlightenment of the popu- 
lation by means of the public media 
might better solve these problems. 
Almost every day of the week some 
community is urging restrictive legis- 
lation against trailers. This is usually 
caused by ignorance. Public relations 
are poor, perhaps because there are 
more inferior than superior parks.*% 


these 


Law Courts and the Trailer Problem 


Because of these questionable laws, 
many court cases have occurred with 
varying results. Under the _ police 
power the municipality has the right 
to make reasonable regulations to pro- 
tect the lives, safety, health, comfort, 
morals, public welfare and property 
of its citizens. The court has upheld 
trailer park regulations in numerous 
cases. 

In Boxer v. Town of 
Mise. 249, 22 N. Y. S. (2d) 501 (Su- 
preme Court, Westchester County, 
N. Y., 1940) the Court found invalid an 
ordinance which required the registra- 
tion with fee and a two-week stay 
limit for trailers stored on _ private 
land. The Court declared that the mere 
stcrage of a house trailer was not a 
menace to the health, safety, or 
fare of the community. 

In City of Rochester v. Olcott, 17: 
Misc, 87, 16 N. Y. S. (2d) 256 (City 
Court of Rochester, Crim. Br., Monroe 
County, 1939), the Court declared that 
a trailer that complied with all city 
regulations for a permanent dwelling 
could not be limited to a forty-eight 
hour stay or required to buy a permit 
because owners of 


Harrison, 175 


wel- 


permanent dwell- 


ings were not required to obey such 


an ordinance." 


The courts have upheld all regula- 
ticns which under the health, 
comfort, safety, and welfare clause, but 


come 


32 Trailer Topics Magazine, vol. 12 (March, 
1948), p. 82. 

33 F. W. McKenney, “It’s Time for Positive 
Action,” Trailer Topics Magazine, vol. 12 
(September, 1948), p. 18 

34 Rhyne, op. cit., p. 16. 
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have declared that a trailer 


not a nuisance per se.*" 


camp is 


Zoning 

“Trailerites” and trailer coach parks 
cannot be legally excluded from cities 
for an indefinite period. Several cases 
have proven this. Unless the zoning 
laws regulated the location of parks 
to a definite area, they may locate any- 
where. Cities must cooperate, and de- 
cide where to let trailers locate to the 
best advantage of all. By proper zon- 
ing, taking into consideration popu- 
lation density per acre and other fac- 
tors, the city can zone for parks in the 
same manner they now zone for mul- 
tiple or single family housing units. 

Uniformity of laws combined with 
proper zoning and planning within the 
community can solve many problems 
of health and public welfare, and 
would tend to alleviate the situation 
in the community. 


Conclusion 


By late summer of 1953 two million 
people will be living in house trailers. 
They have moved into these portable 
homes to escape the problems of to- 
day’s cities. Their returning to the 
outskirts of these same cities has cre- 
ated numerous new problems for these 
communities. The planners for our 
metropolitan areas may not agree 
with the trailerites’ solution to the 
housing problem; they may feel there 
are better ways to face the problems 
of living in today’s cities, such as sta- 
tionary temporary housing; but re- 
gardless of the opinion of our com- 
munity authorities, the trailers are 
here to stay in ever-growing numbers. 

In conclusion, I offer the following 
solutions: Any given community 
should study its own specific problems 
created by house trailers in relation 
to taxation, schooling, health, fire, 
police, mail and other municipal serv- 
ices. Steps should then be taken to 
correct present and prevent future dif- 
ficulties. 

If this examination proves that local 
“trailerites” are not paving enough 
taxes to cover costs of education and 
municipal services, an ordinance 
should be adopted by the community 
to correct the situation. The States of 
Minnesota and Massachusetts have 
passed such laws giving a much de- 
sired uniformity throughout the state. 
These laws should be 
throughout the country. 

To provide proper trailer court sani- 
tation, local health officers must be 
backed by law. Adoption of one of 


34 See Iford v 
(Tex. Civ. App., 


encouraged 


Nickel, 1. S. W. (2d) 751 
1928) 


the model laws should provide ade- 
quate legal protection. Adjacent areas 
must be covered by similar laws if full 
protection is to be insured. Fire pro- 
tection must be adopted in the above 
ordinance to insure safety of trailer 
coach owners. 

After the municipality has adopted 
legislation which provides for the 
proper operation of trailer parks, 
minor municipal services, such as mail 
delivery, and police registration of 
“trailerites” may become more effi- 
cient. The park operator must be re- 
sponsible for the condition of his park. 
With his cooperation, enforcement of 
the various provisions would be facili- 
tated; without his cooperation enforce- 
ment would be extreme!y difficult. 

The immediate need in solving to- 
day’s trailer problem is scientific re- 
search and enactment of uniform laws 
throughout the nation. 
legislation has been 
maining problem would be enforce- 
ment and progressive study to avoid 
further cultural lag. 


Once sufficient 
enacted the re- 


INDIANAPOLIS GOES IT ALONE 


The Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission recently reviewed its ur- 
ban redevelopment situation and, by 
official resolution, has allowed the Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid for its local slum 
clearance and redevelopment work to 
lapse. This action is consistent with 
the policy in that community to finance 
its projects out of funds available from 
local tax levies. 

Commenting editorially on the Com- 
mission’s action, the INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
has this to say: “In voting to allow a 
Federal $2,500,000 
for slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment to expire July 1, 
olis Redevelopment 


stand-by grant of 
the Indianap- 
Commission has 
taken a stand four-square with Hoosier 
sentiment for and 


local self-reliance 


avoidance of Federal control through 
grants. 

“The pointed out, 
these Federal gifts are the most illus- 
ory of benefits and the state is the loser 
by many in the balance be- 
tween taxes collected here by the U.S 
and ‘grants-in-aid’ 


STAR has often 


millions 


here 
We are happy at this instance of ac- 


disbursed 


tion taken on the basis of principle by 
the Commission.” 

Purchase of sites for redevelopment 
The City 
has two projects underway, as has been 
URBAN LAND in its 
of this Commission’s annual report, re- 
viewed in the May issue. 


in Indianapolis is proceeding. 


noted by mention 
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In Print 


Plant Location, Leonard C. 

Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, 
1952. 195 pp. maps, charts, 
$12.50. 


Yaseen. 
N. Y. 
tables, 


bibliography. 


As senior partner of the Fantus Fac- 
tory Locating Service, the author dis- 
tills twenty years of experience as a 
consultant to American business into 
this highly informative and clearly 
written discussion of a question too 
often answered on the basis of hunch 
or inadequate information. 

His basic theme is that, in a com- 
petitive economy, the location of a 
plant can and does have important in- 
fluence on the ability of the operator 
to compete. A site should be selected 
only after full consideration of this 
ability in all of its many aspects. ‘AI] 
factors’, the author states flatly, 

regionally variable, including 
materials, inbound and out- 
bound freight, wage rates, fuel, power, 
gas, water, local and state taxes, 

compensation insurance 
even rental or other carrying 
The problem of the plant 
locator is to find the one community 
that offers the greatest competitive ad- 
vantages for a specific manufacturing 
operation. How to do this is spelled 
out in detail with comments on meth- 
ods, sources of data, check lists, and 
illustrative examples. 

While written primarily for the busi- 
executive with a plant location 
problem, the book considers the 
viewpoint of the community develop- 
ment agency, and includes a chapter 
advising such groups on effective pro- 
cedures 


cost 
“are 


many raw 


work- 
men’s rates, 
and 


charges.” 


ness 


also 


In the rapidly growing literature on 
industrial location principles and pro- 
gram, this book is outstanding for its 
completeness and clear thinking. 


Problems 


1, Urban Redevelopment: Probl 
and Practices. Edited by 
Woodbury. University of Chicago 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 

Ill. 1953. 525 pp., charts, tables. § 


2. The Future of Cities and Urban Re- 
development. Edited by Coleman 
Woodbury University of ° Chicago 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Ill. 1953. 764 pp., tables. $9.00. 


Both volumes are separate works, 
but their relationship as companion 
texts leads us to their consideration as 
Actually, these books ars 
i collection of essays ranging through 
he gamut of redevelopment. Yet there 
is a missing note. In such an exten- 
there should 
be something more than theory. The 


Coleman 


Press, 


Press, 


one treatise 


sive set of dissertations, 
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real grappling with buildings, streets 
and utilities in the redevelopment of 
cities is glossed over. In a work of 
this extent, the problems of practical 
rebuilding might at least be indicated. 
(It is realized that manuscript prep- 
aration began soon after Federal aid 
for redevelopment came into exis- 
ence.) But, by including something 
on the cost question, a grip with real- 
ity could be seen. As it is, the books 
go very well into planning phases of 
policy and administration. However, 
we still feel that answers to the cost 
question answer the investment ques- 
tion. 

The lack of investor appeal is the 
real answer to why redevelopment is 
not happening faster. If by law en- 
forcement and public improvement, 
slum land can be made more attractive 
for investment at reasonable prices, 
without acquisition prices being estab- 
lished on a subsidized basis, then one 
of the best possible inducements to 
investment will have been created. 
The failure to tackle realities of re- 
development in these books does not 
mean that their worth is disparaged. 
It does suggest, however, that their 
usefulness is as comprehensive refer- 
ences 


The Role of Federal Credit Aids in 
Private Residential Construction. Leo 
Grebler. Occasional Paper 39. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. July 
1953. 76 pp. $1.00. 


Between 1935 and 1951, the new Fed- 
eral credit aids have come to play 
an important part in the country’s 
productive power for continued eco- 
nomic growth. The extent of this role 
is examined by Mr. Grebler. He finds 
governmental activities in residential 
mortgage financing directly affected a 
quarter of all private domestic capital 
BWaA 


accumulation. rect of thc 
programs was to accentuate the 
tendency for residential mortgage debt 
to be originated and held by institu- 
tions rather than individual leaders. 
Federal credit aids probably acceler- 
ated the decline in residential mort- 
gage interest rates and helped to lib- 
eralize other contract terms. Other 
findings indicate that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue to play a role 
in residential mortgage financing and 
that it will be a growing one. In this 
situation, the author believes, Govern- 
ment credit aids will develop and that 
governmental efforts to maintain a 
high level of residential building are 
likely to involve major changes in the 
ways in which funds are allocated to 
new building activity. Mortgage 


eral 


bankers, Realtors and home builders 


will find this report useful. 


The Chain Store Age. “The Chain Stor 
in the Planned Shopping Center. 
(Administration Edition) Lebhar-Fried 
man Publications, Inc. May, 1953 
Illus. 35¢ per copy. 


THE CHAIN STORE AGE in its May 
issue carries an excellent series of ar- 
ticles on shopping centers from the 
point of view of the chain store opera- 
tor. A valuable feature of this maga- 
zine’s discussion is a geographical list- 
ing of about 300 shopping centers, 
planned or under construction. Where 
the information is available, the name 
of the developer is included. This is- 
sue will be valuable to all—developers, 
Realtors, planners, investors—who are 
interested in the current surge of 
shopping center construction. 


Bay Area Shopping Centers. San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, 130 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. May. 
1953. 18 pp. $1.00. 


This report covers a listing of shop- 
ping centers in operation, under con- 
struction, and being planned for just 
one section of the country—that of the 
nine counties in the San Francisco Bay 
region. The listing by the Council has 
been compiled from official local build- 
ing department records. There are 95 
shopping centers named, together with 
the site’s location, size of center, and 
the developer of each. The length of 
this list emphasizes the fact that we 
may be overbuilding shopping centers 
and that some may have rather tough 
financial going in the future. 


CBC SESSION 


(Continued from Page 2) 


included neces- 
arrangements for those who in- 
tend submitting projects for re- 
view. Attention is called to the need 
for making early reservations for 
a spot on the agenda. The number of 
plans that can be reviewed is limited 
to twenty. Already members 
have anticipated this limitation by re- 
questing a reservation on the agenda, 
prior to the details of the announce- 
ment. Even though members do not 
submit plans, great value 
them and many of their own problems 
are answered indirectly through hear- 
ing discussions of problems and prin- 
ciples related to projects of others. 
Members are urged to indicate their 
intentions to attend this Baltimore 
meeting at an early date. 


sary 


some 
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